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GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 
A STUDY. 


BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 


(Continued from page 43.) 


Cuorin said of himself, that his whole life 
“was contained in one episode.” After having 
attempted to discover how well founded or 
otherwise is M. Karasowski’s assertion that 
“the spirit of Chopin breathes from the best of 
George Sand’s romances,” we may not un- 
reasonably inquire whether the episode, which, 
Chopin himself has said, contained “ his whole 
life,” had much influence on his artistic pro- 
ductivity or development. 

The entire list of Chopin’s works as they 
appeared during his life, contains only 65 
numbered publications; 9 additional works 
appeared posthumously, one of these a collec- 
tion of songs; besides 10 additional unnum- 
bered works, the genuineness of some of 
which is very questionable. There are al-o 
a few compositions, said to be by Chopin, in 
circulation, — dances, » march, two or three 
separate songs, —to which his name is not 
attached ; in all 310 to 320 distinct composi- 
tions, some of these of very small dimensions 
indeed. But we must not assume that the 
source of musical invention in Chopin's mind 
was small or easily exhausted, on account of 
the limited number of works he published ; 
did not their richness of idea, extreme origi- 
nality and variety contradict such an assump- 
tion, his wonderful powers of improvisation, 
as vouched for by his friends and contempora- 
ries, would do so. In improvisation, a gift he 
possessed from childhood, he must have con- 
tinually exercised his powers, at the same time 
carrying his mastery of form to perfection, and 
throwing away countless beautiful ideas that 
he never committed to paper ; indeed, his ad- 
mirers have asserted that his published com- 
positions were only a pale reflection of his 
wonderful powers of improvisation. In his 


“Salon,” Heine wrote: “ Chopin is no mere 
virtuoso, he is a poet able to express in tones 
the poetic feelings that agitate his soul; and 
nothing can equal the delight he bestows 


{ 

‘he is neither Polish, French, nor German, 
| but he betrays a higher origin; we then per- 
‘ceive that he comes from the birthplace of 
Goethe, Mozart, and Raphael, that his native 
land is the imperial realm of the poet. And 
while he is improvising, I seem to be re- 
ceiving a visit from one of my own country- 
/men, who is relating to me the remarkable 
jevents that have occurred in my beloved 


| 


to interrupt him with questions: How is the 


a silvery veil among her green tresses? Does _ 
the gray bearded sea-god still continue to per- | 
secute her with his foolish withered passion ? | 
Do the roses at home flame as victoriously as | 
fever? And do the trees still sing as sweetly 
jin the moonlight ?— above all, he preferred 
to improvise at night, or in the dark, when | 
no outward object could interfere with the 
free play of his imagination.” After he had | 
embarked on an independent professional | 
career, Chopin could seldom be persuaded to) 
play in public; between 1834 and 1848, he| 
ouly gave one public concert in Paris; but 
he gave occasional private recitals to his | 
pupils, to which the 20-frane tickets were | 
sold on personal application, he reserving the | 
right to exclude any person whom he did not | 
care to play to; but he was most liberal in! 
displaying his powers of improvisation to his | 
friends. ‘These seem always to have struck | 
every one as extraordinary. 








I find in the) 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, for Novem- | 
ber 11, 1829, a correspondence to that paper 
from Vienna, where Chopin, then 20 years | 
old, had just given a concert. “ M. Chopin, | 
a pianist from Warsaw, apparently a pupil of | 
Wiirtel, proved himself a master of the first | 
rank. His indescribable mechanical dexterity, | 
the delicacy of his touch, his perfect shadow- | 
ing inspired by the most profound feeling, | 
the manner of his crescendo and diminuendo | 
and continuance of tone, the remarkable clear- | 
ness of his phrasing, combined with the) 
geniality of his compositions, but above all, his | 
extraordinary free improvisations, stamp him | 
as a richly gifted and original virtuoso, who, | 
without any preliminary sounding of trump-| 
ets, instantaneously impressed us ag one of | 
the most brilliant meteors now rising above | 
the musical horizon.” 

Chopin’s first published composition was a_| 
march, written at the age of ten; he also 
wrote dances during his childhood, which are 
said to have possessed much grace, and some 
Polish coloring. In his Rondo, Opus 1, com- 
posed at the age of sixteen, we find little that 
presages the Chopin we now know. It con- 
tains very little national character either, and 
still less of his own chromatic individu- 
ality; its ornaments are in the manner of 
John Field, and its harmony and _ passages 
display close acquaintance with Bach, Hum- 
mel, and Clementi. While admiring, I can- 
not help wondering a little at Schumann’s 
immense enthusiasm over Opus 2, the varia- 
tions on “ La ci darem la mano.” Its grace 
and beauty are incontestable ; but where is 
the astonishing originality that so struck 
Schumann? Only in the adagio there oc- 
curs a foreshadowing of the Chopin who was 
to follow with works of such unrivaled poetic 
originality. But we, les enfants de nétre 








when he improvises at the piano-forte. Then 





siécle, are surprised, when we first read 





|home during my absence; and often I long | 


lovely water-fay who so coquettishly wreathed | 


'* Werther” or “Jacop8 Ortis,” at the revo- 
lutionary excitement they created ; we forget 
that in their contemporary and after influ- 
ence lies the reason why the source of that 
influence affects us only moderately. Refer- 
ring my present readers to the note I gave on 
page 7 of the English edition of Schumann’s 
* Music and Musicians,” I wi!l now give an 
extract from the criticism on Chopin’s Opus 

| 2, by the editor of the Allgemeine Musikal- 

ische Zeitung, which followed Schumann’s 
communication, and was no doubt intended as 
an antidote to it! To this criticism I merely 
alluded in that note. After a tedious account 
of his usual mode of reviewing new composi- 
tions, Fink says: “ A very powerful bravura 
piece! needs immensely large hands. Only 
thoroughly good players, Paganinis of the 
piano, will be able to play it as it should 
be played. Yet one might be able to get on 
up to page 17, without hands as large as 
violas. But one would find little reward for 
one’s pains. Nothing but bravura and show 
passages! However, with the exception of 
some harshnesses, which, it appears, are easily 
digested by the grammatical consciences of 
the authors of the present day, and the 
ears of their listeners, the piece is passably 
correct.” In the same note in “ Music and 
Musicians,” I mentioned that Fink completed 


> ’ 


| 


the above review by saying that the paper 
had also received a third review of the work, 


by Friedrich Wieck, who seemed to be of 
the same opinion as his pupil, Mr. Schumann, 
but the paper had “no space ” to insert it. 
The following review, which I find in a 
number of the Cecilia for 1832 (published in 
Mayence), is probably the very article, — or 
rather an extract from it; as I do not trans- 
late the whole. Clara Wieck, then only 14 
years old, had lately played Chopin’s varia- 
tions with great success before the court of 
Saxony ; and it is pleasant to find her father 
— qualified to write, as an artist and teacher, 
with judgment and authority, — speaking of 
a work by so new a composer, with well- 
founded enthusiasm and liberality. “I do 
not know whether Chopin is a direct pupil 
of Field ; but in the whole style of this piece, 
every page of which engages our feelings 
through its imaginativeness, from the form of 
the passages, often surprising and wholly 
novel, yet presenting a certain. solidity that 
is in itself an artistic enjoyment, as well as in 
the bold and uncommon fingering, and the 
masterly light and shade of the marks of ex- 
pression, we at least gather that he is thor- 
oughly familiar with Field’s soulful musical 
language, and that he has practically appro- 
priated Field’s manner of playing. But my 
readers must not therefore conclude that I 
mean to hint at an imitation of Field. No! 
This work is completely independent. Yet 
it also betrays a close acquaintance with the 
light, graceful, purely mechanical Viennese 
manner of playing, in which style so many 
virtuosos have obtained reputation, as well as 
with the elegant and striking, if at present 
rather frivolous French school, in which 
Herz and others excel. Chopin did not 
select the duet from Don Juan merely to 
write variations upon it, but took this theme 
in order to sketch the entire outline of the 
wild, adventurous, amorous existence Of such 
a character as Don Juan. This he has done, 
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. polly ! 
according to my opinion, by means of the 


boldest and most original touches; and I 
would not lose one measure of this fantastic 
bravura composition, so characteristic is every- 
thing it contains, from the beginning of the 
grand, original introduction, to the close of the 
polonaise-finale, which seems to overflow with 
the foam of the most dazzling musical cham- 
pagne.” 

Yet, until Opus 15, Chopin still appears in 
process of development as a composer ; the 
second nocturne in Op. 9, greatly resembles 
John Field’s eighth, though with the differ- 
ence that has been observed by the Polish 
critic whom Karasowski quotes: “ Field's 
nocturnes may be compared to a cheerful, 
flowery landscape flooded with sunshine ; 
while those of Chopin represent a romantic 
mountain country with a dark back ground 
heavy with storm clouds which are pierced by 
flashes of lightning.” Beautiful as are the 
Etudes Op. ‘10, they are chiefly dedicated 
to technical aims. No. ; 3, 2 sort of berceuse, 
lovely indeed, yet lulls some quiet sorrow 
only; Numbers 6 and 7 are much deeper and 
stronger. In the first concerto, Op. 11, we 
meet with owr Chopin in the romance. Ina 
letter written in 1829 to his intimate friend, 
Titus Woyciechowski, Chopin said that this 
movement was composed while thinking of 
the opera singer, Constantia Gladkowska, with 
whom he was then in love, and whom he 
hoped to marry. He also said of this part 
of his Concerto: “It ought to create the 
same impression which a landscape, that has 
become dear to us on account of the remem- 
brances it awakens, calls up in the mind or 2 
fine, mooulit spring night.” The group of 
three Nocturnes, Op. 15, is thoroughly Chop- 
inesque, though the first still contains some 
echoes of Field; but the second possesses 
all Chopin’s own tender grace, and the 
third, — characteristic even in its leading di- 
rection to the player, “languido e rubato,” 
has his own peculiar melancholy, if not his 
passion, and moves the hearer profoundly in 
the monastic legend with which it closes. 

I think it will be generally conceded that 
Chopin’s greatest works are comprised within 
Op. 15 to Op. 45 or 50. At theage of 22, 
an age corresponding with the close of his first 
period, that of development as a composer, 
Chopin had apparently already left behind 
him the spontaneous joyfulness, the fresh de- 
light in artistic creativeness, the enthusiastic 
hopefulness that often accompany genius to 
the end of life. At that time, enforced sepa- 
ration from home, the defeat of the patriotic 
uprising in Poland, regret for his distant love. 
and uncertainty respecting his future position 
and resources, combined to transform the |r 
visionary youth, still dependent on models 
and tradition, into the active, struggling, sui- 
fering, most original and individual man. 
Passages in his letters of this period prove 
the state of his mind: “ Should I return to 
Warsaw? Go onto Paris? Kill myself?” 
He distractedly asks his friend ‘Titus. In 
one letter he begs that friend to remind Con- 
stantia of him, and to say to her, “ Even 
after my death, my ashes will be found under 
her feet,” an expression as forcible and direct 
in its gpoetic simplicity as the language of a 
folk song. Then followed his removal to 
Paris, his at first unsuccessful attempt to es- 











tablish himself there, his project of emigra- 
tion to America. 
in the 
poet Lenau passed some months in the new 
world. Lenau, who would have had “all 
that yields po sound ” excluded from man’s 
nature, as all material unnecessary to its 
harmonious existence is thrown off by the 
violin in its vibrations, lamented the absence 
of sympathetic warmth in the people, of joy 
in the life, of nightingales in the woods of 
America; impressionable, melancholy, and im- 
passioned as Heine, but devoid of his satir- 
ical strength and his sense of humor, the 
positive and mercantile side of American 
civilization repelled Lenau. He was too 
idealistic and contemplative ever to have done 
justice to the active industry, the energetic | 
will, the intense intellectual and m: aterial ac- | 
quisitiveness of * our American cousins.” His 
American experience, though not a happy 
one, was at least brief, Would Chopin ever 
have made himself at America ? 
That is very doubtful. 


home in 


sensitive nature? The trying climate ; 
hurrying 
life ; the absence,’also, of artistic and aristo- 
cratic circles numerous or powerful enough 
not only to estimate, but also to recompense | 


as his merit deserved, the artist not yet 


crowned with the halo of European reputa- | 
| 
demand | 


tion; the lack of any remunerative 
for original compositions; the intrigues of 
other fo: eign artists who might have been de- 
sirous of establishing themselves, and likely 
to regard with a jealous eye the possible res- 


idence among them of one so much their | 


superior ; — it is well for art and art lovers, 
that Chopin never underwent this ordeal. 
His high moral artistic standard, his refine- 
ment and disinterestedness, would certainly 
have prevented him from entering the lists 
with those who, directed by managerial ex- 
perience, so frequently “ inaugurate a new era 
in art,’ and become for atime “the best ad- 
vertised artists in the country ;” for we know 
that even in Pafis, and despite his eventually 


great secial influence, he chose to withdraw | 
| the campaign of 1815, he afterwards entered 


almost altogether from public exhibition of 


his artistic powers. But, since his was not the | 
nervous, eager, somewhat combative nature | 


of Berlioz or Delacroix, his creative genius 
itself might have succumbed under too harsh | 
an experience. Instead, however, of emigrat- 
ing to America, he remained in Paris. After 
the marriage of his first love, Constantia Glad. 


kowska, he became attached to another Po- | 


lish lady, with whom, as his wife, he hoped to | 

eturn to Poland to reside in the neighborhood 
of Warsaw, but who jilted him for the sake of 
a titled bridegroom. <A year or so after this 
second disappointment, his first meeting with 
Madame Dudevant occurred, — a meeting so 


accidental in its character, yet so impressive | 


to the fancy of Chopin, always at home in 
the region of supernatural ideas, from the 
shadow that haunted, the scent of violets 
(her favorite perfume), that affected his fine 
perception like a presentiment, immediately 
before it took place. Years afterward, when he 
was about to return home from England to 


die, he wrote to his friend Grzymala, in re- 
gard to the arrangement of his apartments 


This idea occurred to him | 
same year as that during which the | a 


What affinity or an-| 
swer would he have found there, fifty years | 
ago, to the requirements of his exquisite and | 
the | 
rush, and absence of leisure in social | 


| for his reception: “Place a bouquet of 
| violets in the salon; I should be glad to find 
little poetry awaiting me on my return.” 
Reader, 
“ . . . as-tu quelquefois respiré 

Avec ivresse et lente gourmandise, 

Ce grain d’encens qui remplit une église, 

Ou d'un sachet, le muse invétéré ? 

Charme profond, magique, dont nous grise 

Dans le présent, le passé restauré! ? 

During this eventful period, and daring 
the years that succeeded it, from Op. 15 to 
Op. 64, what a study! And not only a 
musical, but also a philosophical, psycholog- 
ical one. Take Op. 20, for instance, the 
great Scherzo in B minor (cence called in 
| England, “ Le banquet infernal” — why? 
and who so baptized it 7), overflowing with 
the vigor of powerful pathos and the ex- 
haustless originality that seems at last to 
| have conquered its own world unto itself! 
| Yet thus was the splendid Scherzo reviewed 
| in 1836, in Castelli’s Viennese Mustkalischer 
Anzerger: “If this be jesting, it is a jest ofa 
very peculiar kind, and quite in Hell-Breugh- 
el’s manner.” (Poor Hell-Breughel ! What a 
scarecrow for composers those critics turned 
him into! And, oddly enough, by some 
singular union of ideas, or suggestiveness of 
‘sound, I never meet his name without in- 
/stantly conjuring up a vision of Macbeth’s 
| witches and their hell-broth). “This is @ la 











| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Valse infernale ’ in Robert le Diable. Fancy 
reigns throughout it, but what kind of 
faucy ? Discontented with itself, brooding 


| over disappointment, angry, as misanthropic 
‘as it is possible to imagine. Oh, heav- 
‘enly harmony, whither hast thou flown? In 
| what corner has the spotlessly pure one con- 


| cealed herself?” This is nothing com- 
|pared to Rellstab’s attacks on the great 


Concerto, Op. 21, almost colossal in its gran- 
deur, with its wonderful slow movement; 
and no one with a heart to feel can avoid 
sympathizing with Schumann’s noble anger 
when he defended this Concerto in particular, 
and Chopin in general, from Rellstab’s con- 
| tinual misinterpretation of his works. Ludwig 
| Rellstab, born ten years sooner than Chopin, 
‘at Berlin, studied at first for the musical pro- 





| fession, but, having fought as a volunteer in 


the military academy as a student, and be- 
‘came an officer of artillery and a teacher of 
mathematics. He eventually turned editor 
and novelist. He was imprisoned for six 
weeks in consequence of his attacks on Spon- 
tini as manager of the Berlin theatre; and 
during sever ral months as a punishment for 
| his satire, “ Henrietta, the fair Songstress.” I 


| 
| 


‘translate a few extracts from Rellstab’s many 
“reviews of Chopin’s compositions, which ap- 
peared in the Jris from 1833 to 1836. “It 
is really not worth the trouble to indulge in 
long philippics concerning the distorted maz- 
urkas of Mr. Chopin. We hope that only 
the erratic world of Paris cares anything 
‘about the erratic writings of Chopin; for 
repel all who possess one spark of 
true feeling. On the title-page ef his Con- 
certo, Op. 11, Chopin prints, ‘ played by the 
composer at his concerts,’ to show that some 
one is willing to take so much trouble for s0 
small a result. When a surprise is often re- 
peated, it ends by stupefying us, unless 
founded on an intellectual, and not on & 


they 
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purely mechanical basis. We haye from the 
first opposed this merely mechanical manner 
of writing for the piano-forte, which has 
ended by stupefying us. His last Nocturnes 


are so like his first, that we are afraid to say | 


that they are not the very same Nocturnes. 


The fame of Chopin the pianist will long out- | 


live that of Chopin the composer. 
Field smiles, Chopin grins; where Field 
sighs, Chopin groans; where Field shrugs 
his shoulders, Chopin twists like a cat; where 
Field uses a pinch of spice, Chopin throws in 
a handful of cayenne. This composer is inde- 
fatigable in his search for ear-tearing disso- 
nance, forced transitions, cutting modulations, 
and contradictory distortions of melody and 
rhythm. Does not Chopin know that the 
measure of poverty of genius is in exact pro- 
portion to the means made use of to create 
effect? If these works were laid before a 
master, he would tear them up and throw 
them at his feet, as we now do figuratively. 
Chopin is not quite devoid of talent, however ; 
so let us beseech him to return to truth and 
nature, and no longer stunt and deform his 
own gilts.” On page 19 of * Music and Mu- 
sicians,” Schumann repeats a very similar piece 
of advice which was once given by some mu- 
sical reporter to Beethoven. Poor Rellstab ! 
“Wretched Berlinese reviewer!” as Schu- 
mann says. 
blame emanating from an incompetent igno- 
ramus, cannot, of course, be given to so able 
aman as Rellstab, who has pilloried his own 
reputation for judgment and integrity in such 
criticisms as those he wrote on Chopin ; how- 
ever, after he had outlived the envious or 
quarrelsome temper of his earlier years, he 
attained to a higher degree of sense, taste, 
and justice in his opinions and his expression 
of them. 

After the Concerto we find the Ballade, 
Op. 23, every phrase weighty or flamboyant 
with concentrated anger, patriotic rage, and 


regret; and the magnificent set of Etudes, | 


Op. 25. Let those who care to take the 
trouble, discover why, in measure 20 and on, 
of the seventh of these Etudes, two lovers of 
Chopin are accustomed to call this their 
“ Lohengrin Etude” — Until Opus 26, the 
gloom or fervor of disappointed patriotism 
seems to be the most distinguishing trait of 
these later compositions, lightened here and 
there by charming episodes; but Chopin's 
opus numbers do not always correspond 
to the date and order of the composi- 
tions. * For example, in his first collection 
of Etudes, Op. 10, the sixth, so expressive of 
proud despair, was composed by Chopin in 
1831, on receiving the news of the capture of 
Warsaw by the Russians, and is therefore, 
commonly called the Revolution Etude, and 
the great Ballade, Op. 52, in spite of its high 
publication number, ranks in order of compo- 
sition soon after the Preludes Op. 28, as it was 


written on Chopin’s return from Majorca. 
(Conclusion in next number.) 





WAGNER’S “GOTTERDAMMERUNG ” 
AT VIENNA. 
Tue fourth and most solid course of the gi- 
gantic Bayreuth musical repast was solemnly 


1 From the Neue Freie Presse of Feb. 16. Translated 
in the London Musical World. 


Where | 


The indulgence that might be | 
accorded to apparently dishonest praise or) 


served up yesterday at the Imperial Opera 
House. What we had to digest at Bayreuth in 
| four days, and so to speak, on the same seat, has 
been more conveniently spread out over two 
years for the Viennese. The Walkiire (as the 
first piece) was performed in March, 1877; 
| Rheingold, in January, 1878; Siegfried, in No- 
| vember, 1878; and now (14th February, 1879) 
the Gétterdimmerung —a result which, attain- 
able only by the employment of every available 
resource, commands the respect even of those 
who are opposed to the management. Ere long, 
the four separate performances are to be played 
together in series @ /a Bayreuth, thus fulfilling 
| the last demands of that powerful musical party 
| which Hanns Hopfen so well terms “ the elegant 
| conspiracy.” 
| The plot of Die Gétterdémmerung is a direct 
continuation of the preceding drama of Sieg- 
Jried, where we left the hero engaged in an ardent 
| amorous dialogue with Brunhild, who has been 
awakened from out the “ flickering glow” and a 
| twenty years’ sleep. We now, in the prelude to 
| Diz Gotterddmmerung, behold the pair, taking a 
j tender farewell of each other, step forth from 
| their rocky grot; Siegfried, in complete armor, 
is sallying forth “to fresh deeds,” and hands 
| Brunhild the Nibelungenring as a gage of his 
/truth. In less than half an hour we shall see the 
| self-same Siegfried in the Tarncap?, on the self- 
/ same spot, struggling with and overcoming his 
beloved Brunhild for King Gunther, for whose 
| sister, Gutrune, his heart has taken fire! But let 
us follow the story step by step. Siegfried, hav- 
ing ridden to the Rhine on Brunhild’s well- 
known steed, enters the hall of the Giebichungen. 
Hagen has just been telling King Gunther and 
his sister, Gutrune, all about Brunhild, the “most 
sublime woman in the world.” Siegfried is to 
| secure the invincible beauty for Gunther, and as 
| his reward, receive Gutrune, who, on her part, 


looks forward with longing for the “ most sub- | 


| lime hero.” Hagen, Gunther, and Gutrune (also 
| a band of elegant conspirators !) resolve without 
will cause him to forget Brunhild and fall in love 
with Gutrune. 
| with the Tarneap and in Gunther’s form, before 
the defenseless Brunhild, from whom, after a 
struggle, in which she is overcome, he wrests the 
magic ring. The second act takes us again to 
the hall of the Giebichungen ; Hagen is insti- 
| gated by the dwarf, Alberich, to destroy Sieg- 
| fried, for the purpose of obtaining possession of 
the ring. Gunther appears with Brunhild; Sieg- 
fried, in his own form, advances, hand in hand 
with Gutrune, to meet them. Brunhild rushes 
up to him, and, recognizing the ring on_ his 
| finger, becomes aware how faithless is the man 
| she so dearly loved. She demands his death, 
and Hagen traitorously stabs him while they are 
out hunting. Immediately before Siegtried’s 
death, however, Hagen gives him another magie 
| potion to neutralize the effect of the potion 
which produced forgettulness. Siegfried sud- 
denly remembers Brunhild, and dies with a 
greeting to her on his lips. Gutrune quietly re- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


who claims it from her, and then flings herself 
on the funeral pile kindled for Siegfried’s corpse. 
The waves of the Rhine inundate the hall, the 
Daughters of the Rhine swim in, and, dragging 
down Hagen, hold up triumphantly the ring of 
which he wanted to obtain possession. At the 
same time a red glow is perceived in the sky ; it 
is the reflection of the conflagration which con- 
sumes the Fortress of the Gods and all its 
magnificence. 

From this short table of contents it will be 


2 «‘ Tarnkappe; ’’ a cap which renders its wearer invisi- 
ble. ; 





| more ado to give Siegfried a magic potion which | 


This is done; Siegtried appears, | 


signs her place by Siegfried’s bier to Brunhild, | 


plain that in dramatic animation Die Gétterddm- 
merung decidedly surpasses the three earlier 
dramas of the Nibelungenring series. The ac- 
tion of the second act contains a considerable 
amount of interest, which latter rises very much 
higher in the third. The dwarfs and giants, the 
gods and dragons of the -Edda at last retire and 
make room for human beings, the heroes of the 
Nibelungenlied. But, even when thus approxi- 
mating to the German heroic poem, how much 
has R. Wagner not departed from it — how 
‘much has he not distorted and degraded the 
characters! What a repulsive detail, introduced 
‘by Wagner, is the fact that Siegfried overcomes 
for another, to whom he delivers her over thus 
subdued, not some female who is nothing to 
jhim, but his own beloved, his own wife! From 
this instant all sympathy for Siegfried vanishes 
from our breast, and we by no means grieve at 
his violent end. The expedient of the potion 
which produces forgetfulness does not render 
the occurrence less hateful and less insipid. A 
man who brings about the emotions of his hero 
by physical means such as mixtures, may be a 
| good apothecary, but is assuredly a bad_ poet. 
| Already in Tristan und Isolde, the fact that the 
‘love of the hero and heroine for each other is 
| exclusively owing to the operation of a magic 
| drink, of "a mechanical accident, exerts a repel- 
jlant effect. But, at any rate, in that instance, 
| Wagner was contented, with only one kind of 
physic. In his last hour, however, the faithless 
Siegfried has a remembrance-producing draught 
poured down his throat as an antidote to the 
potion of forgetfulness, so that he may exhale 
his last breath in a pretty sentimental fashion &@ 
la Werther, and with a tender speech to his 
mistress! He is not a “hero,” but a puppet. 
A disenchanting drink by which any weak- 
headed individual suddenly becomes conscious 
of all the acts of stupidity he has committed 
while under the influence of a spell (or of liquor) 
,is properly an incident for a farce. In tragedy, 
where moral will must hold sway, it is a mon- 
strosity. We care very little whether or no 
these magie potions belong to the oldest saga. 
We read in the play-bill: “ Poem™by Richard 
| Wagner.” Who cempelled the modern drama- 
| tist to admit in his drama what was repulsive 
and impossible? Hebbel and Em. Geibel were 
as familiar with the myth as Richard Wagner, 
but how different a course did they pursue in 
‘their Siegfried tragedies! Both rejected as un- 
‘necessary and objectionable precisely that which 
| Wagner’s partiality for what is morally revolt- 
‘ing makes the principal thing. There was not 
‘the slightest inward necessity for Siegmund and 
| Sieglinde, Siegfried’s parents, to be brother and 
| sister. When we think of Hebbel’s tragedy, and 
“especially of the touching lament uttered by 
| Chriemhild over the corpse of Siegfried, how low 
does Wagner's conception of the story sink in 
|comparison! With his potions and poisons, 
Wagner has deprived the lovely, pure charac- 
|ter of Chriemhild (Gutrune) of all its beauty. 
| Hagen, the type of a rough, unselfish, faithful 
| vassal, becomes in Wagner’s hands a gold-seek- 
‘ing, low scoundrel. Thus the only person left 
who enlists our sympathies is Brunhild. 

The action proper is by Wagner interwoven 
jor interrupted by scenes retrospectively con- 
/nected with the stories of the Gods in the three 
| previous pieces, and intended to establish a con- 
/ nection between the different parts of the work. 
This harking-back to the mythological business 
is a real misfortune for the tragedy, because it is 
‘done in a violent manner, without.any sufficient 
|motive, and is unintelligible for the spectator. 
The change of the original title: Siegfried’s 
| Death, to The Twilight of the Gods, tells us every- 
It shows plainly that it was an after- 








| thing. 
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thought of Wagner’s to derange and render con- 
fused the simple, clear events of the Siegfried 
tragedy. In the second volume of his Collected 
Writings, Wagner gives us the original concep- 
tion of the tragedy of Sieqgfried’s Death ; he does 
not mention a word about any Twilight of the 
Gods. The fact is that Siegfried’s death has 
nothing at all to do with the end of the Gods, 


which, as a mysterious prediction, runs through | 
German mythology. The effect of the work as | 


a whole has to pay for the arvitrariness and ob- 


stinacy with which Wagner clings to the Ring 


as the assumed leading motive connecting all , 


four dramas with each other. The supernatural 


premises produce unnatural and unintelligible | 


consequences. The poet appears at times to 
have himself swallowed a draught of forgetful- 
ness. Of the vaunted power of the Ring, 
confers mastery over the world, we perceive 


nothing, as the said Ring comes into the hands | 


of its various possessors, from Wotan and Fafner 
down to Brunhild. And Siegfried, notwith- 
standing that the magic potion is supposed to 
have effaced from his mind all memory of Brun- 
hild, immediately finds his way back to her, and, 


on her approach, calls her, as* some one well | 
known to him, “ Brunhild !” It was not in the in- | 


terest of the drama, but for the sake of his “ pro- 
found” and old-world mysticism, that Wagner 
wrote the expositional scene (omitted in Vienna) 
of the “ Gotterdiimmerung ” : * The three Nornes’ 
(daughters of Erda) in the weird twilicht throw 
to each other the golden rope symbolizing the 
course of human life. The confounding of the 
laws of epic and of dramatic poetry, of the 
purely symbolical with what should be repre- 
sented on the stage, was here striking enough ; 


in Bayreuth, the scene bordered on the comic. | 
Apart, too, from the intolerable length of the } 
first act, the Vienna management did well in | 
would rec- | 


cutting out this introduction. We 
ommend the application of the same process to 
another equally superfluous scene: Waltraute’s, 


which tried the patience of the public no less | 
The above Walkyre, who turns up|} 


rudely. 
quite unexpectedly in Die Gétterdiimmerung, 
visits Brunhild for the purpose of giving her a 
description of the august Wotan’s 
bad state of health. We suspect that the ma- 
jority of the public (openly or secretly) congrat- 
ulated themselves at having on the third evening, 
at least, been spared the personage in question, 


very moving 


and consequently would willingly have foregone | 


a sentimental and protracted description of his 
melancholy and want of appetite. In a similarly 
surprising fashion 


shoot up, quite episodically, through a trap, for | 


the purpose of telling Hagen, in a scene so rich 
in dissonances that it is martyrdom to listen, 
something we knew long before. But the grav- 
est mistake of all is, in our opinion, the end: the 


motiveless and, for the spectator, unintelligible | 
introduction of the Gélterddémmerung, which has | 


simply nothing whatever in the world to do with 
the only thing that has any interest for us, — the 
fate of Siegfried and Brunhild. The entire catas- 
trophe is managed most precipitately. While, as 
a rule, he is fond of spinning out situations in the 
most incredible manner, Wagner hurries forward 
the final scenes of Die Gétterddmmerung. The 


murder of Gunther by Hagen, Brunhild’s sacri- | 


ficial death, Hagen’s salto mortale into the stream, 
and the entrance of the Daughters of the Rhine ; 
the inundation below, and the Twilight of the 
Gods in the “ Walhalla ” overhead — crowd on 
each other with such absolute and_ surprising 
haste, after the manner of a ballet, that it is well- 
nigh impossible for the spectator to make out 
what it all means. How the picture of the 


Twilight of the Gods ought to be scenically rep- 
resented at the conclusion is a point on which 


which | 


does the dwarf, Alberich, | 


| Wagner seems not to have quite made up his 
mind. Jt was ugly, obseure, and unsuccessful 
in Bayreuth as it was here, but it was also very 
different, though it was here placed on the stage 
in conformity with * The Master’s ”” most recent 
directions and under the immediate supervision 
of his agents, openly accredited and secret. Other 
‘experiments have been made in other German 
theatres with this final tableau, but with not 
much better result. The cause of the mischief 
lies unquestionably in the poem ; Wagner's in- 
tentions have in this instance overshot the lim- 
its of what is possible, or at least of what can be 
|correctly carried out. The obscurity of this 
| fourth drama might be essentially diminished by 
'two little omissions: the omission of the title, 
| Gétterdimmerung (in favor of the previous one, 
Siegfried’s Tod); and secondly, the omission 
of the cloud scene representing the aforesaid 
| Gotterdimmerung.” 


| Our notice of the poem has extended to such 
'a length that very little space is left for the 
music. Our only excuse is that the story of 
Die Gétterdimmerung is new and Gifferent from 
that of the first three Nibelungen dramas, but 
‘the music is, generally speaking, the same. The 
music in by far the larger number of cases is 
constructed out of the leading themes of the 
| other three evenings, and, therefore, of the same 
materials and in exact conformity with the same 
well-known method. With a few exceptions, 
which shall quickly be mentioned, every thing 
we said, either in the way of praise or censure, 
for the purpose of characterizing the music of 
Die Walkiire, applies to the score of Die Goétter- 
ddmmerung likewise ; consideration for our read- 


/often said before. The most important differ- 
ence, musically speaking, distinguishing Die Got- 
em- 





| terddmmerung is the —at least sporadic 
ployment of polyphonous song. The unexpected 
concession of an actual chorus for male voices 


long treated homophonously. Indeed, we can 
attribute the ecstasy manifested at the noisy 
merriment of Gunther’s vassals solely to the ele- 
mentary charm of the long missed sound of a 
number of men’s voices in combination. There 
is no want of beautiful detached touches of 
melody either in the first or in the second act ; 
unfortunately, like Siegfried, they all possess a 
Tarncap, beneath which, nearly the instant they 
appear, they make themselves invisible or change 
|into something else. The third act rises above 
the two preceding acts, more especially by two 
longish pieces better knit together, organized 
| musically more firmly than usual, and possessing 


/ melodie charm ; these are the original and mag- 
ically sparkling Song of the Daughters of the 
Rhine, and a piece already known from having 
| been performed at concerts, the Funeral “ March 
for Siegfried,” a composition as cleverly com- 
bined as it is magnificently carried out. — Epov- 
ARD HANSLICK. 


—_—. 
BOOK NOTICES. 


Joun Loturop Motiey. A Memoir. By Out- 
VER WENDELL Hotmes. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 

Holmes’s memoir of Motley is one of the note- 

' worthy books of the year, being a warm and 

tender tribute from one man of genius to another. 

If the dead historian could awake to pass judg- 

ment upon it, strong and fervid as he was, he 
would be gratified at the courage, the strong af- 
fection, and the excellent good sense displayed by 
his triend. The memoir, though brief, is suf- 
ficient to give a good idea of Motley’s character 
and training, of his toils and achievements. In 
‘view of what his life and labors were to be,-it 


ers forbids us again to repeat what we have so 


especially must agreeably surprise audiences so | 


| was a singular coincidence that one of his school- 
masters at Northampton should have been Ban- 


croft, the historian, and that Bismarck, the prop of 
modern, Protestant Germany, should have been 
his fellow student at Gottingen and Berlin. 

| Those who came in contact with Motley at 
| different periods of his life agree in representing 
}him as wonderfully brilliant in conversation, and 
| attractive in person. Precisely what turn his 
;mental development was to take could not be 
| predicted ; but he had the vivid perceptions, the 
comparison, the talent for apt 
/retort, and the general exuberance of resources 
| which belong to men predestined to greatness. 

| The failure of his first novel was fortunate. 
/It has value as a profound: study in autobiog- 
jraphy, but not much else. The brilliant and 
| lamented Edmund Quincy was the one who first 
|advised Motley to turn his attention to history ; 
j assuring him that most of the elements of a really 
| great novel could be employed with effect in his- 
| torival portraiture and in the dramatic presenta- 
,tion of events. The result showed the wisdom 
| of the advice. The histories of Motley, being re- 
lations of the great struggle for religious liberty 
jin Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
; centuries, are necessarily partisan in character ; 
| but they are laid upon solid foundations after 
| years of intense activity in research ; and they 
|are meant to be just, —that is to say, to be 
jabsolutely truthful in the statement of facts, 
| But the author, as a Protestant and a-believer 


|quick sense of 





jin free institutions, does not attempt to disguise 
| his sympathies ; and his commanding energy and 
| splendor of diction give the high lights of poetry 
j and the vivid colors of romance to the exciting 
j and often tragical events he portrays. 

The letters quoted by Dr. Hulmes give a good 
idea of the historian’s labors. A more difficult 
matter was to treat with due thoroughness the 
diplomatic services of Motley, and the unfor- 
tunate personal controversies in which he was 
involved with the Washington State Department. 
In vommon with all our foreign ministers he ex- 
perienced the annoyance of entertaining or of 
repelling the pretentious and vulgar persons 
among his countrymen who go abroad expecting 
to hob-a-nob with princes. A man so fastidious 
as Motley could hardly have concealed his aver- 
sions. But probably he would have survived 
| the attacks of the McCrackens and other wasps, 
if he had not been exposed to the jealous malig- 
nity of persons in exalted oflice. This is a very 
sorry business; and Dr. Holmes, following the 
able and fearless John Jay, makes it pretty evi- 
dent that the complaints against Motley were 
trumped up to cover a revengeful purpose. 

The blow was keenly felt, and the relation of 
Motley’s medical attendant, Sir William Gull, 
leaves little room to doubt that the intense morti- 
fication, preying upon an over-sensitive nature, 
was the not very indirect cause of the disease 
which ended his life. To Boston, which reared 
and nurtured Mot.ey, his good name is precious. 
The public owes a debt of gratitude to his fear- 
less biographer. The friends of letters, and the 
friends of purity and honor in politics, will wel- 
come the final and triumphant justification of 
Motley by the great tribunal to which he so 
solemnly appealed. F. H. U. 





Tue ReturN oF THE Native. By Tuomas 
Harpy. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
This book might almost serve as a touchstone. 

It is an infallible test as to whether the reader 
has the faculty of imagination, or rather the 
power of realizing the imagination of others. For 
we must say (having small space to come to the 
subject by slow approaches), that this is a great 
book, and the author one of the few creative 
minds at present engaged in writing fiction. 
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The description of the heath on which the 
almost awful drama is to be enacted is one of 
those stern pictures which become a part of 
one’s memory forever. William Black is a fine 
painter of wild scenery, and gives the poetry 
of the hills and the sea in the most melodivus 
sentences ; but Hardy, whose vigor is like Car- 
lyle’s, puts more energy and more vividness into 
five lines than the elegant Black can compass in 
a page. 

Hardy is equally strong in his people. The 
peasants, singing and dancing about their fires on 
the fifth of November (Guy Fawkes’s day), are 
drawn as if by the swift pencil of Teniers, and 


they talk as if they had been overheard and re- | 


|whether the family would like her eyes blue or 
not in a portrait! 


I have n’t lost a working day since we began. | 


On Sundays we go off driving, and once or twice 


after work when we can see a few bright streaks | 


in the sky, but generally not. Two months is a 
horribly short time; but I can only do what I] 
‘an. The paintings won't be like anything else. 
I don’t know what people will think of thei ; 
| but that ’s not my lookout. 
| It is an entirely new kind of work for me, 
‘different from anything else. I have to be very 
| decided, for one thing, otherwise the work won't 
be seen from the very great distance. To disen- 
| gage the clear figures from the light sky, I have, 


| 


| Pwiaht’s Journal of Music. 
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PASSION MUSIC. 

| Ovr old Handel and Haydn Society may well 
feel pride in its great achievement on the after- 
/noon and evening of Good Friday (April 11). 
| The entire St. Matthew Passion Masic, by Sebas- 
j tian Bach, was actually presented, without any 
/omission whatever, in these two performances, — 
| a thing very seldom done in Germany itself; and 
| never elsewhere in this country has any consid- 
| erable portion of the great work been attempted, 


| BACH’S 


| 
| 


ported by Shakespeare. The power to enter into | in places, to use a brun-rouge line as thick as|—here and there a choral, or a single aria, is all 


the mind of a boor, to think his thoughts, and 
fashion them in his way, has come to few men. 
The grave-digger 1s an entity no easier to con- 
ceive than Hamlet himself. 

Hardy is remarkable for the power he shows 
in making his characters depict themselves. 
The nature of the voluptuous and not very con- 
scientious Eustatia is nowhere described in set 
phrase ; nor is the amiable, truthful, and rather 
weak Thomasin. A very few touches suffice to 
show the worthlessness of Wildeve ; and poor 
Clym stands out like a statue of melancholy 
Duty in bonds to fate. 

Probably the quaintest character of the whole 
is his “‘reddleman,” whose activity, shrewdness, 
and ubiquity make him the very centre and 
mainspring of the plot. 


The prevailing gloom of the book is its chief 


drawback; not that we would not rather have 
Hardy's gloom than almost any other novelist’s 
gayety ; but with such great and glorious gifts 
we think an author owes something to the great 
public that admires him. This is a busy age; 
and over-worked people, especially lettered peo- 


ple. crave the benign influence of more joyous | 


and more brilliant scenes than those represented 
upon the immortal Egdon Heath. =F. HH. U. 


——_+——_. 


TALKS ON ART.—SECOND SERIES. 


FROM INSTRUCTIONS OF 


HUNT TO HIS 
" 
At the State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Ir’s great fun to be one of a gang. There are 
ever so many workmen down below our seaffolding, 
working while we do. We come here at nine 
every morning, climb the stairs, and don’t go 
down until six in the evening. Have a light 
dinner brought us near the middle of the day. 
There’s plenty of exercise, for one must keep 
coming down the step-ladder and running away 
to see how the panels look. I have two step- 
ladders, on rollers. We have everything that we 
could desire. They insisted upon giving us a 
carpenter, whom we employ in washing our 
brushes. They are as careful of us as possible, 
never letting a workman come up-stairs without 
some one to look after him. 

We don’t use very large brushes; not bigger 
than my wrist. Large ones proved too sloppy. 
We have to take care lest the paint in the sky, 
for instance, should splash down on the figures 
below. The stone isn’t a bit too rough. In 
fact, I almost wish it were rougher, the paint 
fills it up so. The figures are about twice the 
size of life. The women’s arms are the size of a 
man’s leg; and the Discoverer is twelve feet 
high. But you get entirely used to that large 
scale, and don’t think of it. 
fatiguing of course; but it’s the things which 
bore you that kill you, not the fatiguing ones ; 
and I’m never bored here at all. It don’t take 
the life out of you half as much as thinking 


MR, WILLIAM 
PUPILS. 


M. 


And it’s fun! It’s | 


| your finger. 
jries” perfectly. 
| things vapory. 
|solving into nothing, won’t do at all. 
\can’t see what it means. Then I have to paint 
lin a key which, though very colored, is very 
\light, far lighter than my studies of the composi- 
| tions, because I don ’t expect to have much light 
jon my work. The abyss of darkness in the 
| Flight of Night” is really not much darker 
| than brown paper. Ona rainy day we have to 
| work by torchlight, and my greatest anxiety is 
to know what the effect will be when the window 
sereens and all the scaflolding come down ir- 
|revocably, and I see my work for the first time, 
| as it is to be seen ! 

| It’s a beautiful hall, 
one eye on my picture, 


Every mistake or weakness “ car- 
It won’t do either to have 
A fascinating little head, dis- 








and J] have to work with 
and two on its surround- 
| ings, to make my work take the right place in it. 
| Ever since I began I have tried to keep both 
| pictures so together, that if the scaffolding were 
freon down at any moment, they should be in- 
telligible as far as they went. The architect is 
| very much pleased with them, and says that even 
if I were to leave them now, his dreams would 
be more than fulfilled. 

It’s great fun! It makes you glad you have 
an occupation in life ! 

Ore thing let me tell you. You must learn to 
be precise, to draw exact lines, so that when you 
have mural painting to do, ay be able to do 
it. 

I’ve learned a great deal by this work. Not 
that my ideas have changed ; but, for one thing, I 
should be much quicker in putting in the back- 
ground of a portrait, and not keep working on 
small parts of it. Then I’ve learned more about 
getting the general, simple character of the figure, 
and making the important lines very precise and 
firm, and 1’ve learned not to think it so neces- 
sary to have strong shadows and lights; but. to 
do figures as you see them out of doors when 
you come out of your shop in the afternoon, and 
there ’s no sun shining. 

At first I hardly knew how to make pictures 
that should be mural decorations and full of color. 
| Before I began this work I had always looked for 
| “ effect,” for “ chiaro-scuro,” ete., rather than for 
jvivid colors, and for qualities that are now 
|needed, You could not stay in the room with 
|the colors that I have had to use in order to 
| make the panels look colored and light over 
2 of windows. 
| 
| 


you m 


7 








—_——.————— 


Boston Art Museum. The completion of the front 
section of the noble building, and its inauguration last Mon- 
day evening by the opening of the grand exhibition of paint- 


ing, statuary, crayen drawings, and all kinds of art work, | 


under the auspices of the Art Club, the Society of Archi- 
| tects, and the schools connected with the Museum, was 
enough to make one proud of Boston. Thousands of guests 
were present, who went home enthusiastic about what they 
had seen. ‘The long range of rooms, brilliantly lighted, and 
so richly filled, offered most seductive vistas to the eye. 
Most proud might one feel at the array of copies and origi- 
nal productions by the pupils in our local schools. What 
| was there of the sort when we were boys! 


You | 


we have seen reported outside of this city, — so 
| that Boston, too, can take pride in it, and in the 
society which has shown the earnest aspiration, 
the courage, the perseverance, and the ability to 
| organize and carry through so noble and so vast 
is undertaking. It was the culmination of a 
pene of gradual approaches to completene 

este with the festival in May, 1871, and 


8s, 
resumed in May, 1874, and April, 1876. Increas- 
ing interest in the music has followed all these 
efforts; the singers themselves have gradually 
learned to love the work as they became familiar 
with it through rehearsal, until those who still 
think it dry and merely learned, difficult, and un- 
rewarding, are left in a decided minority. Their 
enthusiasm has spread beyond themselves, until 
at last the public was prepared to seize with 
‘agerness the rare opportunity now offered of 
hearing the grandest monumental work of sacred 
music for once well presented and complete. 
The Music Hall was crowded at both concerts, 
many persons coming from a distance, and many 
having to stand up through the whole; and for 
the benefit of hundreds who could not proeure 
seats, public rehearsals of both parts were given 
on the two preceding afternoons. 

The division into two performances was a wise 
one, and indeed absolutely necessary to complete- 
ness, for the First Part oceupied two hours, and 
the Second Part almost two hours and a half. It 
was also in accordance with the original design 
of the work, which was composed for the church 
service, in the old Thomas-Kirche of Leipzig, of 
which Bach was Cantor, Part I. being sung be- 
fore sermon (and probably before dinner), and 
Part II. after. That was on Good Friday, 1729. 
Then the MS. lay shelved for a century, until 
Mendelssohn and his friend, Edward Devrient, 
revived it in Berlin, March 12.1829. Our per- 
formance was on its 150th anniversary ; and the 
day was timely, many persons being drawn 
through their religious sentiment to musie so ex- 
pressive of all that there is most deep and ten- 
der and sublime in the associations and emotions 
of the Holy Week. 

We have written so much about this Passion 
musie in past years, that we need not enter into 
any full description of it now. It will be enough 
to speak of the performance and the impressions 
produced, dwelling a little more, perhaps, on the 
more important numbers hitherto omitted. For 
order we will take the various elements which en- 
ter into the construction of the work. Of course 
the real order is that of the gospel narrative of 
the betrayal and erucifixion of Christ. That 
narrative forms the connecting thread in all rep- 
resentations of the Passion, whether dramatic or 
musical ; and therefore we have to consider : — 
| 1. The Recitative, which is of two kinds: first, 
|the simply narrative, which is assigned to a high 
| tenor voice, in the character of Evangelist, of the 
kind called recitalivo secco, sustained by mere 
chords struck on an upright piano-forte (Mr. 
Tucker). For the singer it is a most exacting 
task, requiring not only a veice of high range 
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and great endurance, but thorough artistic 
training, taste and skill and feeling. For Mr. 


W. Courtney’s delivery of what would be task 
enough for two voices, independently of the tenor 
arias, we have only praise. He acquitted him- 
self most creditably. The voice was clear and 
sweet and flexible; the trying and unusual inter- 
vals were taken accurately and surely; the 
declamation was intelligent and telling, and it 
was nearly all expressive ; perhaps now and then 
a trifle too expressive, where a few commonplace 
words of narrative were dwelt on with gratuitous 
pathos. But, on the whole, it was excellent, con- 
sidering the long, high strain upon the organ. 
(It must be remembered that our modern pitch 
is about a tone and a half above that of Bach's 
Some call these revitatives “ dry” 
other than a technical sense. We cannot for a 
moment agree with them. Bach's recitative, 
here and always, is unsurpassable in its wonder- 
The singer who 


time.) 


ful expressiveness and beauty. 
has mastered it knows that, if nobody else does. 
Every phrase and every note of it is perfectly 
adapted to the thought, the image, and the 
word. Now and then it melts into unconscious 
melody, a measure or two of most pathetic ca- 
dence, as where “ Peter wept bitterly ;” or, 


again, grows graphic and appalling, as where | 


“The veil of the temple is rent in twain.” 
Experience, closer acquaintance, with true sensi- 
bility and taste, will surely sustain all that we 
have said of these “dry ” recitatives. 

Then there is the dialogue recitative, where 
characters are introduced as speiking, and which 
are more cantabile, and none could be more char- 
acteristically contrasted. 
(Bass), as here set in tones, have all the dignity 
and tenderness that could be imagined. And 
with what‘exquisite sense of fitness and distine- 
tion Bach always, the moment Jesus begins, causes 
a delicate stream of violin harmony to flow in 
like a halo about his sacred head, as in the old 
pictures! Perhaps it escaped the notice of some 
of the critics. Mr. M. W. Whitney gave these 
sentences with due solemnity and tenderness, 
particularly in the scene of the Supper. Those 
of the High Priest, of Judas, and others, equally 
well individualized, were for the most part truly 
and strongly brought out by Mr. J. F. Winch, 
and then such expressive bits as the pert ac- 
cusation of the two maids: “ Thou, too, wast 
with Jesus of Galilee!” But it will not do to 
enter into detail here; perhaps we may, some 
day, if only for our own satisfaction, try to com- 
plete our old description of the work. 

2. The German Chorals, with Bach’s inimi- 
table harmony, whereby the Passion bridges its 
entrance over into the Protestant (Lutheran) 
communion, representing the voice of the con- 
gregation, or whole Christian people, may be 
considered as the next essential element. There 
are some fifteen of these, counting the instances 
in which the same melody is introduced more 
than once, with a new harmony and changed 
expression. These, like the chorus in the old 
Greek tragedy, reflect and comment on the pass- 
ing moments of the action. If the disciples ask, 
“Lord, is it I?” when told that one of them 


will betray him, the choral takes it upon itself 


for alland each: “’Tis I! my sins betray Thee!” 
Some of the chorals come in by themselves as 
moments of calm, grand repose, amid the ex- 
citing, agonizing stir of the recital, like broad, 
cool, still sheets of water in the midst of a bold, 
wild landscape, reflecting hills, and woods, and 
sky; others steal in softly and with exquisite 
effect, verse by verse, at intervals duriny a solo; 


and one, clothed with a marvelous wealth of 


figurative counterpoint, and with an orchestral 


in| 


The words of Jesus | 


‘the First Part. They were all sung by the 
five hundred voices with impressive power and 
rich sonority, accompanied by instruments in 
unison with each of the four parts, as well as by 
the great organ, used discreetly throughout the 
work by Mr. Lang. 


some of them were rather too coarsely sung; we 


. 
should have liked some delicate, expressive 


| told is given them in Berlin and Leipzig. 


choral, “O head all bruised and wounded,” 
which was sung with a subdued and tender feel- 
ing, very beautifully. We cannot help thinking 
|that these chorals, sung by so many voices, 
/ would sound better unaccompanied. It is true, 
Bach indicates the instruments in his score and 
| Franz retains them; but Bach had, perhaps, 
thirty voices in his chorus, and it is probable 
that he followed the old German custom of letting 
the congregation sing the melody in unison (that, 
to be sure, means octaves !), so that for harmony 
the instruments, at least the organ, would be nec- 
essary ; we have heard chorals done so in the Ca- 
thedral at Berlin. For, otherwise, these chorals 
miss their proper function in the Passion, which 
is to afford sublime, refreshing moments of repose. 
Yet all credit to the correct and hearty and im- 
pressive manner in which they were done! Year 
| by year (taking it for granted that the Passion 
jat Good Friday will become an institution) there 
| will be more and more refinement and expression 
}in the rendering. Several of the chorals were 
| sung here for the first time. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3. Grand choruses of entrance and of exit in 
each part, gigantic portals, fitly leading up to 


the stupendous scene, and leading us away, fill- | 
or | 


jing the mind with wonder and with awe, 
swelling forth the universal requiem. We need 
| not describe the colessal opening (double) chorus, 
| “Come ye daughters,” with the soprano ripieno 
| choral sung by boys. Never before has it been 
| SO grandly sung here, and so well accompanied ; 
|it was an earnest labor, the rehearsal of it, on 
| the part of singers and conductor, and was well 
The boys, drafted from three of our 





| rewarded. 

| pablic schools, had been well trained by Mr. 
| Sharland, and were posted in a side upper gal- 
| lery. In the public rehearsals we feared the 
loud cornet used to lead the boys would drown 
their voices, — Franz designates clarinets and 





| 


| 
|on Friday the cornet was more subdued, and the 


fresh, delicate quality of the boy voices was 
pleasant to the ear. 

“Ye lightnings, ye thunders,” that swift, tre- 
mendous outburst of indignation, and impreca- 
tion of divine vengeance, after Jesus is bound 
and led away, may also count among the grand 
choruses, though it is only incidental, passing like 
a whirlwind in an instant, and is properly the 
conclusion of a scene, of which the first part is 
that tender duet of soprano and alto, with ex- 
quisite accompaniment of flutes, oboes, violins, 
and violas, in which every note weeps, and in 
the midst of which the incontinent rage of the 
disciples vents itself in exclamations, ‘“ Leave 
him! bind him not!” (which we would rather 
hear not so fortissimo) like the muttered thunder 
of the coming storm, until the double chorus finds 
full vent, “ Ye lightnings!” ete. Somehow this 
chorus had not all the spirit that it has had on 
some former occasions ; partly, perhaps, because 
so many of the tenor and bass seats were empty 
jin the afternoon, and partly because it was not 
taken quite fast enough. Yet it made an im- 








We felt, however, that | 


shading here and there in lines, such as we are | 
We | 


. : | 
may except, however, from this comment. the 


| the soprano trombone, softer instruments, — but | 


] . . . 
‘only in four parts, sounds, with its exceedingly 
‘rich and gorgeous orchestration, quite as grand 
and broad as any of those in eight parts. The 
| pervading instrumental figure keeps up that ca- 
ressing of the notes of which Bach is so fond : — 
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The melody, or tune, is sung always by the 
sopranos, beginning just ahead of the other voices, 
which are interwoven in an inexhaustible variety 
of most expressive counterpoint. The parts are 
| hard to learn, but once learned are not soon lost, 
| for in their character they are essentially singa- 
| ble; what a melodious, natural flow the bass part 
‘has, which looks so difficult! This chorus was 
' viven for the first time, and it was about as cap- 

ital an achievement as the Handel and Haydn 
| Society has ever reached. 

The infinitely rich and tender “ Schluss-Chor,” 
or concluding chorus, which we have called the 
requiem, “ Around thy tomb here sit we weep- 
‘ing,’ never fails to make a profound impression ; 
it is simply perfect; no choir can sing it, no au- 
| dience hear it, without deep emotion, which all 
carry home with them. It was grandly, nobly 
sung; and yet, we thought, too loudly, with too 
rough accompaniment of brass, for the sentiment 
of words and situation, “ Here sit we weeping, 
and murmur low in tones supprest: Rest thee’ 
softly,” ete. When Franz put in those parts for 
|horns and trombones, he meant them doubtless 
to be kept down somewhat, so that they might 
greatly enrich the ensemble of tone, but not make 
| it overloud and coarse. 

4, The so-called “ Turbe,” or short, stirring 
choruses of an excited crowd, now of the disci- 
ples, now of an infuriated mob, clamoring, “ Let 
| Him be crucified,’ ete. Ali of the more moder- 
ate ones in Part I. had been sung here before: 
“No, not on the feast,” “* Wherefore wilt thou 
be so wasteful?” ete. They are difficult, the 
parts curiously interwoven, vividly suggestive of 
‘the situation, and they were sung better than 
ever before, though there are always too many 
voices which seem to wait for surer ones to make 
the first attack. Most of the fierce choruses of 
the Jews had not been sung before, and it was a 
'great work to master them, and in the main rea- 
sonably successful. “ Let Him be crucified,” for 
instance, which occurs a second time in a key 
one tone higher, is in its intertanglement of parts 
like an oak wrenched and twisted by the hurri- 
cane and lightning. What a satisfaction to have 
mastered such a thing! So, “ He guilty is of 
death,” “ O tell us . . . . who gave the blow,” 
“* What is that to us?” “ His blood be on us,” 
“Thou that destroy’st the temple,” and’ that 
piercing ery (diminished seventh), “ Birabbas!” 
all bring an angry, taunting, and relentless mul- 
titude, exciting one another,eand out-screaming 
jone another, in a few brief strokes most vividly 
| before us. The conductor had been urgent and 
exacting, and the chorus had wrestled bravely 
with these knotty problems, and they solved them 
pretty satisfactorily. 
| 5. The Arias, with their introductory melodic 
'recitatives. ‘These form a very large portion of 
‘the work, representing the reflective element. 
They are too numerous, too important, too full of 
| pathos and of beauty to be passed lightly over in 
‘the small space we have left us now. Quite a 
‘number of them were sung here for the first time; 

and among these were some of those exquisitely 


” 





‘pression and was loudly applauded, in spite of lovely arias with chorus, which are among the 


| the request that there might be no applause. 
Then, closing the first part, must be named 


‘| recitative and aria: “ O grief 


| finest numbers in the work, such as the tencr 


| 1°? «Tl 


accompaniment as rich and grand as a Symphony, the sublime figured choral, ** O Man, bewail thy | watch with my dear Jesus alway,” in which the 
is lengthened into a grand concluding chorus for| sin so great,” before alluded to, which, though | soft, sweet harmonies of the choral: “ So slum- 
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ber shall our sins befall,” comes in repeatedly. 
A new one this time was the opening number of 
Part II. alto aria: “Ah! now is my Jesus 
gone,” and chorus, in a somewhat romantic, pas- 


toral vein, suited to the words from the Song of | 
Solomon, “ Whither has thy Friend departed ?” | 


We must take another time to call attention to 
the sometimes at first hidden beauties of all these 
melodies, with their no less beautiful accompani- 
ments. At present we can only briefly thank the 
artists who showed themselves so well fitted for 
their several tasks, and who entered so well into 
the spirit, as well as the severe technical require- 
ments of the work. Miss Henrietta Beebe sang 
the soprano arias in a pure, sweet, flexible voice, 
in a tasteful, finished style, with respect for the 
composer, and with good expression, although 
her voice is of too light a character to bear all 
the weight of emotion with which these songs 
are charged. She was particularly happy in the 
air with*the flute solo, and delicate accampani- 
ment of two clarinets : “* From love unbounded.” 
Miss Edith Abell has a rich contralto, or mezzo 
soprano voice, well trained and effective, and 
sang all her arias artistically, with true feeling 
and expression. Her lowest tones, however, 
were sometimes blatant and unpleasant ; and she 
seems easily fatigued. Her great aria: “ O par- 
don me, my God ” (Erbarme dich), was sung with 
breadth and sustained nobleness of style. Mr. 
Remenyi’s violin obligato was in some respects 
finely played, but there was too much of himself 
in it, And the same may be said of his obligato 
in the bass aria, which Mr. J. F. Winch sang so 
tellingly and grandly : “ Give me back my dear- 
est Master.” Mr. Winch was hardly in his best 
voice, but he was well prepared and effective in 
some of his exceedingly difficult tasks, such as 
* Come, blessed cross!” And let us not forget, 
while speaking of this aria, to give credit to Mr. 
Wulf Fries for the altogether beautiful and fault- 
less manner in which he played the interesting 
and very diflicult new violoncello solo. Mr. 
Courtney was as artistic, and on the whole satis- 
factory, in his trying arias as in the narrative 
recitatives, — a remarkable achievement for one 
man, indeed! Mr. Whitney’s ponderous and no- 
ble bass told to fine advantage in the most beau- 
tiful of all the bass solos, the recitative: “ At 
eventide, cool hour of rest,’’ and aria: “ Cleanse 
thee, O my soul, from sin,” which he sang with 
a sustained and even breadth of style and with 
true feeling and expression. 

We have yet to speak of the highly credit- 
able codperation of the orchestra, and of the im- 
portant nature of the work they had to do, and 
of many other things, before this record will be 
worthy and complete. 


—_—e——- 


Jupas Maccasarus. — Handel's martial and heroic 
Oratorio was given with great spirit and in grand style on 
the evening of Easter Sunday, April 13. The only draw- 
backs were that, in spite of large omissions, it was altogether 
too long, coming so soon after the exhausting music of the 
Passion week; and that many numbers of the work require 
the labors of a man like Robert Franz to fill out the accom- 
paniments. The choruses, some of them very difficult, were 
on the whole splendidly sung. The soloists were: Miss 
Fanny Kellogg, who achieved a brilliant success in the 
soprano arias, delighting all by the clear, bright, musical 
quality of her voice, and fine, tasteful execution. She has 
some faults yet to unlearn: chiefly, the habit of attacking a 
passage with a too explosive sforzando; Miss Edith Abell, 
whose voice seemed somewhat dull and weary after the former 
efforts, though she sang finely; Mr. Courtney, who again 
distinguished himself by the clear, ringing tone and fervor 
of his martial tenor airs; and Mr. M. W. Whitney, who 
did all justice to the bass part of Simon. Orehestva, and 
organist (B. J. Lang), and the thorough-going conductor, 
Were up to all requirements. 


Everybody, of course, with ‘his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts,” will go to the complimentary benefit of 
Cart Zerraun on Friday, May 2, and hear Elijah, — 


| CONCERTS. 


| We have only room for a mere line or two about a few of 
the many interesting Concerts of the past three weeks; the 
rest will have to wait their turn. 

The fourth and last Eurerre Concert (April 9), was the 
most brilliant and delightful of them all. 


ing with more fire than he has shown before. Mozart's 
dainty first Quartet in G, was very smoothly, neatly, delicately 
played. But the great Octet of Mendelssohn (for four violins, 
two violas and two ‘cellus), which starts off with such fire in 
the Allegro, has such grace, and beauty, and finesse in the 
Andante, and such scouring speed and rush in the Finale, 
carried all before it by the fireand vigor, and the perfection of 
ensemble, with which it was played. Three of our own 
Boston artists (Messrs. Allen, Akeroyd, and Wulf Fries) 
were no mean match for their associates iu this performance, 


The first of the three Classical Concerts announced by 
Messrs. SuERWooD, ALLEN, and WuLF FRrtes, took place 
at Mechanics Hall, on ‘Tuesday evening, April 15, and was 
a choice, artistic, and delightful entertainment, The String 


iw 


| Quartet, in F, an early work by Rubinstein, impressed us more 


agreeably than many more ambitious and wild things which 
he has written since. It is all fresh, clear, spontaneous, and 
charming in its ideas, and consistently wrought out; and it 
was very nicely played by the «‘Beethoven Quartette "’ (Messrs. 
Allen, Julius Akeroyd, Henry Heindl, and Wutf Fries.) 
Chopin’s + Polonaise Brillante,” in C, Op. 3, for piano and 
‘cello, was finely played by Mrs. Sherwood and Wulf Fries; 
and that lady covered herself with credit by the smooth, 
facile, graceful technique, as well as the verve and fire with 
which she played Schumann's great E-flat Quintet, with 
the above-named artists. Miss Mary E. Turner, soprano, 
who sang Pamina’s aria, ‘*Ah! lo so,” from the .Magic 
Flute, showed great improvement both in the developed 
quality of her fine voice, and in the tasteful delivery and 
phrasing of the music, albeit the rendering was a little cold 
and impassive. Franz’s ** Slumber Song ”’ seemed less well 
suited to her; but “The Lark,” by Rubinstein, much bet- 
ter. We shall have still better things to report of the sec- 
ond concert (April 22), and doubtless, also, of the third, 
next week. 





Mme. Rive-Ktye’s Piano-forte Recital (April 17) had a 
large audience for a stormy afternoon. ‘The programme was 
what we stated in our last, save in the omission of the Men- 
delssohn ‘* Spring Song.’ Her consummate technique was 
more than ever appreciated in the small hall; difticulties 
seem no longer to exist for her. The Sonata Appassionata 
of Beethoven was superbly rendered; though one must have 
had more of life experience to sound all its depths of mean- 
ing and of feeling. In the Allegro from “ Schumann's 
‘* Faschingschwank,”’ and-in six notable selections from 
Chopin (Nocturne in G minor, Op. 37; Berceuse; Im- 
promptu in C-sharp minor; Valse, in A flat, Op. 34; the 
Scherzo, in B minor, and the Rondo in E flat), she showed 
many phases of her interpretative faculty. Most of it was 
very fine, indeed, though one sometimes felt that all-con- 
quering executive power claimed notice rather than the 
inner sense and spirit of the composition. But we think 
that altogether too much fault has been found with her per- 
formances in this regard. 

Her transcription of the Andante and Rondo from Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto is a musicianly and clever piece of 
work, and sounded well. Some may question the legitimacy 
of such a transfer from one instrument to another so entirely 
different; but Beethoven arranged and published his own 
Violin Concerto to be played on the pianoforte, and Liszt 
has transcribed great Organ Fugues of Bach to general ac- 
ceptance. In Tausig’s expansion of the Strauss waltz, 
“ Man lebt nur einmal,”” Mme. King revelled in the dazzling 
maze of difficulties. 

Miss Abbie Whinnery (whom Boston, we regret to say, 
has lost) sang Leethoven’s “ Know’st thou the land?” 
Haydn's “ Mermaid’s Song,”’ and Faure’s “+ Sancta Maria,” 
in a most simple, pure, artistic style, and with great sweet- 
ness and evenness of voice, 


a 


Avucust KretssMANN. — The following tender tribute 
was received just a day too late for our last issue: — 


Mr. Epiror: Let one of many sorrowing friends speak 
through your columns a word of tribute to the memory of 
that kind and noble man and devoted musician, August 
Kreissmann. 

The lately-received news of his death in Germany was a 
sudden and severe blow to those in Boston who enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship. Gentle and amiable in disposi- 
tion, equally charming in his domestic and social life, of al- 
most unlimited generosity — as more than one can testify,— 
his loss surely calls forth more than common grief. Through 
all the years. of his constantly recurring illness, he never 
lost the sweet patience which was one of his distinguishing 
traits. 

His music was his never-failing comfort; he wrote recently 
to a friend: “In my shattered state of health, the pursuit 
of Music (die edle Musica) affords almost my entire life-enjoy- 
ment. She never yet abandoned a faithful foilower.’’ Many 





that is, everybody who can squeeze into the Music Hall. 


The New York | 
Philharmonic Club gave a most pure and satisfactory ren- | 
dering of Beethoven’s perfect Quintet in C, Mr. Arnold lead- | 


| Prelude and Romance, trom the 4th act 


| delightful hours passed under his roof in sympathetic enjoy- 
ment of their beloved Tonkunst. Hopes have often arisen 
that renewed strength would permit him to return and re- 
sume his place among us. How sad is the certainty that 
those hopes can be cherished no more! ... . 

Our hearts mourn over that grave in German soil; and 
our deepest sympathy goes out to the sorely-stricken family 
whose lives are thus over-shadowed. Ss. B. 

Boston, April 10, 1879. 


—¢—— 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 21. — Since my last there has been 
nothing of general interest in musical matters here beside 
the Peabody Concerts, The programmes of the last two 
were as follows : — 

Sixtn Concert, APRIL 5. 
Eighth Symphony. B minor. No. 8. 

Work 47 : Niels W. Gade. 

of the opera Tuvelille 


é a Asger Hamerik. 
Miss H. A. Hunt. 





A minor. Work 16 . 
Mr. B. Courlaender. 
Danish drama. Work 100. 
Composed 1828 


Piano-Concerto. Edvard Grieg, 


Elfin Hill. 


Fragments. Paar Fr. Kuhlau. 


| (Overture, Folk-songs, Agnete’s Dream 


and elfin dance, Folk-song, Minuet.) 
The folk-songs sung by Miss H. A. Hunt. 


SEVENTH CoNncERT, APRIL 19. 


Fantastic Symphony, C major. Work 14. Hector Berlioz. 
Recitative and Air, from Theodora G. F. Handel. 
Miss Edith Abell. 

Serenade, D miyor. No. 3, Work 69 R. Volkmann. 
(lor string orchestra and ‘cello obligato.) 

Mr. Rudolph Green. 

Song with piano 
Miss Edith Abell. 
The Roman Catnival. Concert overture. 
A major. Work 9 Hector Berlioz. 


Mr. Courlaender, who took the piano part in Grieg’s con- 
certo, is one of our veteran pianists and has been connected 
with the Peabody Conservatory for a number of years. Mr. 
Rudolph Green played the ‘cello obligato in Volkmann’s 
Serenade (an interesting piece of humoresque music) with 
much expression and in appropriate style. He is well known 
here as an able, conscientious ‘cello performer, and was for 
several years a member of the old Thomas orchestra in its 
palmiest days. The serenade and LBerlioz’s ‘+ Carnival ” 
overture are the first new selections that have been at- 
tempted by our orchestra this season. 

The Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz is not a stranger to 
Boston audiences. ‘I'he letter of Stephen Heller, published 
in your last issue, will have given your readers a cunception 
of the personal peculiarities of the eminent French master 
of instrumentation sufficient to dispel any surprise they may 
have felt at the peculiarly wild and eccentric choice of sub- 
ject of this brilliant, sensational work. 

The peculiarities of this symphony which call for adverse 
criticism on the part of the lover of the orthodox in music, 
are the very attributes that render it so effective with a gen- 
eral audience. Your correspondent has heard it here time 
and again, but never in any instance has it failed to elicit 
the warmest approbation. 

The prelude to the fourth act of Mr. Hamerik’s opera, 
Tovelille, is a surpassingly beautiful piece of tone paint- 
ing. It is very popular with our concert-goers, and I find 
it is gaining decided favor elsewhere. At the last Carlberg 
concert in New York it was received with much enthusiasm, 
and it has been lately performed in Copenhagen and in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere on the continent. Musicvs. 


The Lost Chord. Arthur Sullivan. 


Cincinnati, Aprit 4.— A glance over a few past and 
the present musical seasons is most gratifying. Then mu- 
sicians and music-lovers looked upon the concerts given by 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, and the few chamber concerts ar- 
ranged by our local pianists, as oases im a desert; now, we 
have a series of twelve orchestral concerts and one of twelve 
chamber concerts, of constantly improving excellence. Then, 
the public could scarcely be persuaded to support these con- 
certs to such an extent as would make the necessary rehear- 
sals possible; they were not appreciated except by a few 
earnest advocates of art culture; now it is a positive demand 
of society to converse intelligently or unintelligently on the 
“Jast concert.’’ The change is astonishing; and when the 
petty dissensions of the last two weeks are over, it is to be 
hoped that gradually the public will patronize artistic efforts, 
not because it is fashionable, but because it has grown to be 
a want, almost a necessity of life. Now, too, we have a 
chorus constantly increasing in membership, and promising 
finally to embrace all good singers, who find it possible to 
give as much time to the rehearsals as the rigid discipline 
of the organization demands. 

The College Choir (as it is officially named) was heard 


for the first time in the last orchestra concert. The pro- 
gramme consisted of, — 
Symphony,G minor . . . .. . - + Mozart. 


‘ P - « «+ Schubert. 


Twenty-third Psalm . 





a musician now in this city or on foreign ground, can recall 





Chorus of women’s voices with orchestra. 
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“ Stabat Mater” Bo tat. Seer as 

Miss Annie Norton. Miss Louise Rollwagen, Mr. 

Hartley Tiompson, Mr. Charles Davis, the 
College Choir, and Orchestra. 

It is gratifying to conservative musicians that Haydn, 
Mozart, aud Beethoven, as weil as Schumann and Schu- 
bert, have been so largely represented in the concerts. The 
public, too, appears to enjoy the tone-poems of these masters, 
which can be heard with pleasure fur the sake of the true 
music they contain, without the necessity of a long psycho- 
logical dissertation as to their meaning. In that maguifi- 
cent masterwork of Mozart, the improvement in the playing, 
especially of the strings, was noticeable. Unity in phrasing, 
so necessary in Mozart's beautiful thematic work, had evi- 
dently been prepared with the utmost care and to good 
effect. How universal was the desire to hear the first per- 


formance of the College Choir was attested by the unusually | 
large audience of from twenty-five hundred to three thousand | 


persons. 
voices, was sung well throughout. The material over which 
Mr. Thomas disposes is indeed excellent. The intonation 
was goo, the shading in some instances very fine. 


was, however, perceptible a slight nervousness which at times | 


made the attack uncertain. This will doubtless disappear 
as the chorus gains confidence by singing in public more 
frequently. 

A work in which the sentiment of the poem and that of 


the music are more thoroughly at variance than in Rossini’s | 
inter- | 


Stabat Mater it would be difficult to find. It is an 
esting study in psychology to trace, by the attempts of the 
composer here and there to do justice to the text, and his 


irresistibly falling back into his inborn musical bias, the | 


states of mind in which the different numbers sprang into 
existence. It is certain that the St¢but, however interest- 


ing froma purely musical point of view, cannot lay claim | 
to that unity and harmony of all its factors, which every | 


true art-work demands. The performance, as a whole, was 
very uneven. The good shading, the accuracy in rhythm, 


and in intonation present, for instance, in No. 1, were at | 


times wanting, as in * Eia Mater.”’ In the *“ Inflammatus,” 
the chorus was often completely drowned by*the brass instru- 
ments, while in the same number the soffo rece chorus ac- 
companiment was smoothly and accurately sung. The final 
fuzue, that oddity in coutrapuntal art, could not be appre- 
ciated in the large hall. Miss Annie Norton, the soprano 
soloist, possesses a voice of unusual beauty. With great 
fullness it combines an exquisite timbre. The soprano part 
in the Stabt Mater demands a thorough knowledge of all 
the means of dramatic expression, which Miss Norton does 
not at present command. Yet her singing was thoroughly 
musical, and, making allowance for the embarrassment. al- 
ways attending the first appearance before a large atidience, 
she acquitted herself in a manner which justifies the promise 
of a bright future. Miss Roilwagen, who in the interpre- 


tation of German songs has proved herself a thorough art- | 


ist, was not so successful in her rendering of the “ Fae ut 
pertem.” The tendency to sing too high when under the 
excitement of appearing in public, was especially noticeable. 
Miss Kollwagen, however, never fails to interest with the 
earnestness and intensity which mark all her efforts. Mr. 
Thompson, through the good judgment and routine which 
he commands, made up for the shortcomings of his voice in 
the exacting tenor part. The contrary must be said of Mr. 
Davis, who with a very good, sonorous voice, — rather weak, 
however, in the lower register for so large a hall, — has not 
the necessary control over it. The choir promises well tor 
the future, and we may hope soon to hear ditticult choral 
works produced in an excellent manner. Already the Can- 
tata, Wy Spirit was in Heariness, by Bach, is in course of 
preparation for the last one of this series of orchestra con- 
certs. The programme of the Eighth Chamber Concert, 
from attending on which I was unavoidably detained, con- 
tained: — 

Quartet, B-flat (for strings) 
Five Scotch Songs, Op. 108 . 
« Schlummnerlied ” and * Fiir Einen” . 
Quintet, G minor (for strings) shell eae 
Miss Annie Norton, vocalist. Mr. G. Schneide' 

companist. 

The quartet and quintet, the latter with the assistance of 
Mr. Eich, [ am informed, were rendered with extraordinary 
smoot!iness and technical perfection, as well as with unity of 
sentiment. The unusually large audience I hope was an 
evidence of the growing appreciation of the treasure we pos- 
sess in such a string quartet. Miss Norton appeared to 
great advantage in the sungs by Beethoven, beautifully ac- 
companied by Messrs. Schneider, Jacobssohn, and Lartde- 
gen, and in those hy Franz. 

The Ninth Thomas Orchestra Concert had for its pro- 


gramme: — 
Symphony, D major 
Concerto No. 5, E-flat, Op. 73 
Franz Rummel. 
Ballet Music and “ Wedding Procession,” from 
« Feramors”’ : 
Fantasia on Hungarian Airs. . . . . . 
Franz Rummel. 


- Haydn. 
Beethoven. 
Franz. 
» Mozart. 
Tr, plano ac- 


. . . . . 


oan a 


Haydn. 
Beethoven 


Rubinstein. 
. Liszt. 


In the Maydn symphony the remarkable improvement in 
the playing of the orchestra was again evident. The strings 
seemed to be in perfect accord ; for instance, in so delicate 


The beautiful « Twenty-third Psalm,’’ fur female | 


There | 


beauty there is in that symphony! Every motive is so per- 
| fectly in its place, seems so to have sprung from iutuition, 
| from inspiration, that the slightest alteration or omission 
would break up the whole organism, every part of which is 
so homogenvous and necessary. 

Mr. Rummel, who was preceded by the most favorable 
and flattering criticisms, did not appear to the best ad- 
vantage in the ‘ Emperor Concerto.” The first movement 
j lost much of the grandeur, which is its characteristic fea- 
| ture, through the hurried manner in which it was played. 


| The last movement may serve as display for virtuosity, but | 


certainly not the first. The Adagio Mr. Rummel played in 
| beautiful style, barring the slip of memory which occurred 
| both in the public rehearsal and concert. 
| rian Fantasia he displayed remarkable execution and_brill- 
iancy; his playing was full of dash and fire, sometimes to 
Lis efforts could 
| not be duly appreciated in the imniense hall, which is cer- 
| tainly not adapted for piano playing. For this reason every 
connoisseur was glad to embrace the opportunity of hearing 


; the disadvantage of technical perfection. 


| the following remarkable programme: — 
Fantasie Chromatique and Fugue 
Sonate, F minor, Op. 57 
| Variations Serieuses, Op. 54 
| Faschingsschwank, Op. 26. 
Impromptu, Op. 2), A-tlat 

Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, D-flat 
Polonaise, Op. 53, A-flat 

Gondoliera 
Tarantella 


: Bach. 
« «Beethoven. 
- Mendelssohn. 
Schumann. 


Chopin. 


{ Venezia e Napoli. » « tees: 
To execute such a programme accurately, and from mem - 
| ory, too, requires complete control over the entire field of 
technical skill; to interpret every number well and truth 
fully, more than talent and education is necessary. ‘That 
Mr. Rum cel is equal to the technical requirements of the 
most difficult piano literature is beyoud question. Krom the 
| Fantasie Chromutique to the shorter pieces of Chopin and 
| Liszt, he played every composition of the programme with 
apparent ease and with brilliancy. His touch is crisp and 
decided, his execution generally clear and smooth, as is al- 
most always the case with constitutions in which nervous 
energy predominates over purely muscular power. He has 
rare command over gradations and tie character of the tone, 
and constantly takes advantage of this, often for the better 
production of effect, but at the expense of objective inter- 
pretation. In every respect he is purely subjective. In 
consequence of this there was a sameness in his rendering 
of the different composers which bordered on monotony. 
No matter how brilliant may be effects produced by con- 
trasts over-sharply marked, their frequent repetition de- 
prives them of zest. A constant fluctuating between dy- 
namic extremes can be interesting for a time, but is totally 
contrary to the character of many of the compositions which 
| were so treated by Mr. Rummel — His playing appeared to 
me to depend more on sporadic and chaotic flashes, und 
moments of impulse, than on the reproducing of the idea of 
the composer, which by constant reflection and study, from 
being objective at first, has become subjective or thoroughly 
| flesh and blood with the interpreting artist. Mr Rummel, 
| however, so completely masters the entire technical appar- 
| atus of piano-playing, with such ease and certainty, that, 
| living in a musical atmosphere as he does, and surrounded 
| by the most refining and educating influences, he cannot 
| fail to become more thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
| poetry of music than he seems now to be, and thus satisfy 


| all the requirements of a true artist. 
| 





Cuicaco, April 17, 1879. — I cannot forbear offering a 
| few words of tribute to the memory of my old friend, and 
| kind instructor, the late AuGUsT KREISSMANN. In former 
| years, when the musical art was attracting the warm inter- 
| ests of my youth, and the desire for culture and knowledge in 
| music was shaping my pathway in life towards the musician's 

humble rank, it was my good furtune to meet Mr. Kreiss- 
| mann, and under his directing care to study the German 
Lieder. As memory recalls the teacher, the cultivated, gentle, 
and warm-hearted man, and reéchoes his noble advice, his in- 
| structive talks of art, his enthusiasm for what was good and 
beautiful in music, the mind becomes conscious of its great 
| debt to this faithful instructor, for the wise influence he exer. 
cised over youthful endeavor. The whole musical literature 
of what was classic in German song, was unfolded little by lit- 
tle to my comprehension; and to his artistic treatment of the 
refined sentiment of those noble compositions, and his mas- 
| terly interpretations, do I owe the furmation of my taste for 
good vocal music. I remember how his keen analysis of a 
song would pass beyond the simple words and notes, until 
it made manifest the emotion of the mind that was repre- 
sented in the composition. There was a reality of feeling to 
be presented, and that so clearly, that the delicate shades of 
the picture, together with its strong characteristics, must 
form a representation that was an embodiment of truth. It 
was no exagveration of sentiment, but a feeling for art, that 
| reached the spirit in the ideal, and transformed it into an 
actuality, by clothing it with a living vocal form. His in- 
terpretation of the « Aufenthalt’” of Schubert comes to my 
mind as I write. To those who are familiar with the song, 
| no suggestion of its weird beauty is necessary. As his rich 
| voice caught up the wild and almost tragical cry of the 





In the Hunga- | 


Mr. Rummel at a piano recital given in Dexter Hall, with 


| | . . 
Rossini. | a passage as the Trio of the Minuet. What a mine of storm-king—as he sings out his lament, —it seemed 


aliuost to hold one transtixed by the very majestic murmur- 
ing of the grief of the real personage. When the climax of 
the song was reached at the last few measures, where the 
high G is held with a piercing ery of weird power, the effect 
was thrilling and grand. It was my good fortune to hear 
Mr. Kreissimann sing a great deal in those far-away days, and 
to have the pleasure of furnishing the accompaniments for 
song after song ; and many a bright picture is left in my 
mind of his devotion to his art. As «a gentleman he was 
| ever courteous and kind, and his judgments of otfers were 
always tempered by justice and charity. The first songs he 
| sang in public in Boston, were the “ Adelaide’’ of Beetho- 
ven, and “ Am Meer,” of Schubert. So he told me one 
morning when he gave me the pleasure of hearing them. 
| While his gentle spirit has passed into the bliss and peace of 
| the Beyond, his influence in this busy world is still felt by 
| many a friend and pupil, who will long reverence his mem- 
jory. True to his art, taithful to his friends, earnest in good 
| works, and a noble champion of the truth, Reguiescat in 
pace! 
Passing to my record of our musical season, the “ Sym- 
| phony Coneert’”’ under the direction of Mr. S. G. Pratt, 
which tovk plaice on the evening of April 16, deserves men- 
ltion. The following was the programme: — 


Liszt. 
Gleason. 
Wagner. 


“ Les Preludes *’ , 
Vorspiel to * Otho Visconti ”’ 
Prayer from “ Taunhauser”  . 2. 

Mrs. Clara D. Stacy. 
Symphony No. 4. (Italian) . 
Aria trom “ St. Paul” 

Mrs. W. S. 


Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn. 


+ 16 


Watrous. 


Minuet Boccherini. 


String Orchestra, 
(a) — The Watersprite 
(6) — Wedding March , 
Chicago Lady Q 
Anniversary March Overture 
Chorus and Orchestra, 


. Schumann. 
. Soedermann, 


uartette, 
Pratt. 


Mr. Pratt, who is a young and very enthusiastic musi- 
cian, has doubtless been under the censure of criticism more 
than any other member of the musical profession of our city. 
Yet in spite of any number of adverse comments, and in the 
very face of failure itself, he has been constantly energetic in 
his endeavor to carry out his plans. He went twice to Eu- 
rope for extended study, and although disappointment might 
sadden for a time, it could not suppress his enthusiasm, or 
dishearten him in his work. In his effurt to be a composer 
he wrote a symphony, an opera, and a large number of 
smaller things. His large works seemed (to me) to be an 
indication of his ambition, rather than manifestations of a 
new musical genius. Yet in his composition he presented 
many marked signs of talent and originality, and gave 
promise of passing into a much higher field than that which 
is held by mediocrity. The great element in all successful 
endeavor is consistency of action. Ambition must be held 
in subjection by sound discretion, to enable even a genius to 
ripen into a rich maturity of accomplishment. As a con- 
ductor Mr. Pratt has indicated much talent, many good 
ideas, and gives forth a promise of success in his endeavor, 
should propitious cireumstances furnish him the opportunity. 
The mountain height of excellence cannot be reached except 
by the rough and hard pathway of persistent study and con- 
sistent work, That Mr. Pratt gave us three Symphony 
Coucerts, even at a financial los to himself, indicates a praise- 
worthy devotion to his art, for which he deserves our thanks. 
The bright and joyous “ Italian Symphony ” of Mendelssohn 
was the best performed orchestral work that I have heard 
from our home band this season. It had many enjoyable 
points, and was the most refreshing offering that the pro- 
grammes presented. Considering the number of rehearsals 
that were given to it, it was fairly done, and the conductor 
deserves praise for his labor in bringing it out. The little 
Minuet was also nicely given. The lady singers all received 
recalls for their vocal offerings, and seemed to please the au- 
dience very much. The programme also gave us an orches- 
tral composition by another of our home musicians, Mr. 
Gleason of the Hershey School of Music. It was a short, but 
pleasing work, and gave satisfaction, One hearing would 
forbid me from speaking of it with the jastice it deserves. 
All honest and well-directed efforts for the advancement, or 
cultivation of what is pure in art, should receive the com- 
mendation of every true musician. C. H. B. 


—o—————. 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY. — On the 16th of April the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co celebrated their silver anniver- 
sary by a dinner at Young’s, it being the twenty-fifth year 
since the commencement of their business. The beginning 
was very small, in two or three upper rooms on Cambridge 
Street, where they made two or three melodeons 4 week. 
But so excellent have their productions proved, that they 
have now reached No. 104,000, having actually made and 
sold nearly that number. The reputation of their work has 
extended to all civilized countries, so that the whole world 
may now be said to be their market. For many years they 
have borne off the highest honors at all World’s Industrial 
Exhibitions, and won golden opinions from the musical mag- 
nates of the old as well as the new world, and in a single 
year they have supplied England alone with 1000 organs. 








